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emigration does, however, to some extent, prevent any
one nation from acquiring all the gains which it might
otherwise obtain from its superior natural advantages.
Where the difference between the rates of wages and
profits in any two nations is considerable, there, as we
have recognised (p. 9), a movement towards the country
of greater productiveness will probably take place, and,
through the operation of the law of diminishing return,
its advantages will be reduced, while the inferior nation
finds its position improved, since its population is so
far reduced, and the least productive portions of its
capital have been sent away.

It is instructive to compare the two processes by
which the increased wealth arising from more efficient
employment of the productive factors is divided. We
saw (Chapter II.) that, by means of foreign trade,
labour and capital were in each country distributed in
such a way as to be employed only in the compara-
tively most productive industries in each country, all
other wants being supplied by exchange, but theft this
did not cause the sacrifices on each side to be reduced
to, or even tend towards, a common level. To take
our hypothetical case (pp. 23 $#.), though A obtained
x, and B obtained y on better terms, the amount of
enjoyment realised depended in the last resort on the
efficiency of A in producing y, and of B in producing
x, on which fact foreign trade could not directly act.
Migration of labour and capital, on the other hand,
will probably affect this element, by enabling some
labourers in the inferior country to obtain a share of
the wealth of its neighbour, as also by allowing
capitalists to invest in the more productive enterprises
(jf the superior country. The relations of the United